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UNDER FOOT. 


BY ALTON CLYDE, AUTHOR OF “MAGGIE LYNNE,” ETC 
—>— 

Cuarrer XLII.—“Is THERE NO OTHER War?” 

an the conversation recorded in the last 

chapter, there was a short interval of most 

pressive silence. The little clock on the mantel 


tld off the seconds with a low, hurried tick, as 
VOL. IV 


though it were in haste to get through them, and 
had some instinct of sympathy with the burden of 


sorrow which those speeding minutes held for the 
two quiet figures sitting by the hearth. 
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“You guess rightly, Hugh,” said Margaret, at 
length ; “I am grieving over this new purpose which 
you have formed ; for, try as I will, I cannot realise 
that it will be for your good, and I cannot bring 
myself to believe in the cruel necessity which forces 
you to make this choice. It should only be the last 
extremity that could divide us, brother; surely there 
must be some hope left for you here at home. Say 
you will think better of it, and decide not to leave 
England.” 

He turned upon her a face full of keen distress, 
saying, “Oh, Margaret, don’t—don’t make this thing 
so hard forme. It has cost a sore struggle to make 
up my mind; but I have done it because I think it 
will be for the best.” 

“But is there no other way?” murmured Mar- 
garet, still pleading with her great eyes raised 
mournfully to his face. 

He sighed. “ None that I can see, Margaret. You 
know how repeatedly I have tried and failed. No, no, 
T must go; it is the only chance left me. I must take 
it, and face the future with all the courage Ican. The 
struggle could not have lasted longer. I should feel 
myself something worse than a coward, if I could 
stay on at home, a burden upon those whose bread- 
winner I ought to be; idle, while you and mother 
are wearing out your lives with work. The very 
feeling would choke me, and I should deserve it all, 
if I could so misuse the gifts of health and strength 
which God has given me. And I know you would 
not like me to do it, Margaret, for you could not 
retain respect for your brother if you saw him wil- 
fully wasting his life, and rusting out like a useless 
old sword. But I have another argument,” he added, 
looking wistfully ather. ‘ Innocent as I know myself 
to be, the unexplained mystery of that missing two 
hundred pounds, and my uncle’s dreadful words, 
haunt me like a nightmare; perhaps I shall be 
able to fight it down in the new land; for work, 
Madge, hard work, is a good antidote for mental 
trouble.” 

“Oh, Hugh, my brother,” she moaned; “to think 
of going away like this; and we may never know 
who it is that has worked us all this misery. Uncle 
Daniel is getting very old; would you like to see him 
before you leave ?” 

Hugh’s lips quivered with pain as he said hastily, 
“No, Margaret, I would not willingly stand in his 
presence again, unless I could give him back that 
charge with proofs of its falsehood. He passed me 
the other day in his carriage, and I caught sight of 
his face; it seemed to me stern and hard like a face 
cut in stone. I don’t know that he saw me, but if 
he did, he gave no sign. Oh! Margaret, I cannot 
tell you how anxious I was to stand high in his 
esteem; it may be that I set undue value and 
strove too much for what would, after all, have 
been only a human estimate. God forgive me, 
if I erred;” and true to his mother’s teachings, 








Hugh bowed his head with a prayerful impulse 
which had in it something of her own. chastened 
spirit. : 

“If we could only find some clue to the mystery,” 
said Margaret, breaking the silence that followed, 

“In any case, I shall leave friends to watch over 
my interests,” returned Hugh, hastily. “Giles 
Royton, for one, has been always friendly to me, 
By-the-bye, Margaret, it just strikes me as rather 
singular that though you and Eleanor were such 
friends, I never knew her father until I saw him, 
for the first time, in Uncle Daniel’s office.” 

* Not so singular, when I tell you that he is little 
more than a stranger to me, for he always seemed to 
live his life apart, and is seldom home in the even. 
ings. I think, sometimes, that nfust be poor Nelly’s 
skeleton ; but let us talk about yourself, Hugh; you 
were saying that you would leave friends to watch 
over your interests.” 

* Yes, in the event of anything occurring to throw 
light on that strange affair, Cousin Mark has pro. 
mised to watch the investigation for me.” 

“ Cousin Mark!” repeated the sister with a strong 
expression of dissatisfaction. ‘‘How often have I 
tried to put you on your guard against him! yet you 
still go on trusting and believing in him.” 

“ T cannot understand why you have been against 
him from the first, Margaret. I really think that 
you are sometimes too severe upon him.” 

“T dislike him because I have the feeling, of which 
I cannot divest myself, that he is not what he seems; 


and this sort of involuntary dislike, not always, it is’ 


true, but sometimes, proves prophetic—an instinct to 
put one on the defensive. You know, Hugh, that 
had always a conviction that he was not at heart 
your friend. I should have more faith in this 
emigration plan if I did not know that it came 
from him. 
and mind how you trust your welfare in his hands.” 

He answered, gravely remonstrative, “ My dear, 
this sounds like prejudice, and I am afraid it is 
taking you too far. Adversity is said to be a test 
of friendship, and since we came to know Cousin Mark, 
you cannot say that he has been found wanting.” 

But Margaret’s face still showed doubt, and Hugh, 
pondering on her words, felt strongly disposed to 
pity Mark Danson as an unconscious victim of evil 
impressions. Before they said “good night” to each 
other, Hugh showed his sister the little silk hand- 
kerchief which he had hidden in his breast, saying, 
significantly, “If there is any inquiry for this when 
I am gone, you will know what to answer. I shall 
take it with me as a relic of my mother.” 

His looks and words carried with them a pang of 
anguish which seemed to renew her own, for she 
seized his hands with passionate fervour, crying, 


“Dear Hugh! I feel that I cannot give you Up. 
Oh, for our mother’s sake, if not for mine 


after all. 
can nothing be done to keep you with us?” 


Oh, Hugh, be cautious what you do, 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 
MAY’S LETTER, 


Noraina could be more peaceful than Aunt Lydia’s 
sitting-room in the middle of a still summer after- 
noon, about the time that the good spinster usually 
subsided into quiet after her numerous morning 
tasks. When she had fed her birds, tended the 
plants, dusted her much-valued store of old china, 
and personally seen to the well-being of everything 
animate and inanimate about the house, it was 
then that she settled down to her wool-work or 
netting, unless on exceptional occasions when there 
were aby pressing demands on her attention. It 
was also about the time that the treacherous drowsi- 
ness stole over her, gradually relaxing the stiff, 
straight pose of her back and shoulders, about 
which she especially prided herself as an example 
to the present generation of young girls. Then the 
spectacles would be off duty, and almost impercep- 
tibly slide out of position, while the severe dignity 
of the upright working attitude, lessened off in 
slow gradations of decline, until at last the threads 
tangled themselves into the inevitable fiction of 
“forty winks,’ and Aunt Lydia, like other less 
dignified elderly ladies, had succumbed to the weak- 
ness of an afternoon doze. ‘This was the state of 
things on the afternoon in question, when even the 
song-birds seemed asleep, and there was scarcely a 
breath to ruffle the rose-leaves, or give a flutter to 
the filmy lace curtains that hung motionless and 
doud-like over the open windows. The Venetian 
blinds were down, with some design of shutting out 
the sunshine, but it rippled through by stealth, and 
wandered about the room at its own bright will, 
weaving a golden mosaic pattern on the carpet, the 
tich-hued table-cover, and the skirt of Aunt Lydia’s 
violet taffeta dress, with the bright piece of wool- 
work resting thereon, and the mittened hands of the 
dear old lady herself folded placidly over the whole. 
And those intrusive sunbeams even took liberties 
with the oil painting, over the sideboard, of May’s 
great-grandmother, taken in her youth, and repre- 
senting a, grave-eyed damsel with a towering edi- 
fice of hair and a peaked stomacher dress. But 
Aunt Lydia slept on, in peaceful oblivion of every- 
thing. A sleek tortoise-shell cat had appropriated 
the footstool at her feet, and lay there coiled like a 
ball of soft luxurious-looking fur. 

Under such favourable conditions, it is doubtful how 
long the old lady’s slumber would have been pro- 
tracted, if the door had not been suddenly whisked 
open, and May Rivers had not danced into the room, 
bringing in with her a shining train of sunbeams 
ftom the wide old-fashioned entrance hall. She 
fluttered gaily round to the ‘sleeper’s chair, and un- 
remoniously dispossessing the cat from its position, 
sank down on the stool; her gauzy dress of some 
soft grey hue showing light and cool against the 





warm tints of colour that surrounded Aunt Lydia, 
and making a strong point of contrast in the sub- 
dued light of the room. The result of this intrusion 
was a violent start from the old lady and a confused 
murmur. Then thoroughly awake with a guilty, 
detected air of self-consciousness, Aunt Lydia was 
sitting upright in the chair, gathering up her work 
and straightening her back with an assertion of 
wakefulness that seemed whimsically comical to May 
Rivers. 

“My dear, how you startled me; I suppose, be- 
cause I was not expecting you to drop in just now. 
I don’t know how it is, child, you seem perpetually 
on the move, yet manage to keep yourself looking so 
nice and cool. As for myself, now, if it were not 
that I have plenty of work, this warm afternoon 
would almost send me to sleep.” 

There was a demure gleam of mischief in May’s 
brown eyes as she stole a meaning glance at the 
work over which Aunt Lydia’s fingers did not seem 
to have quite resumed their habitual active control; 
but May said nothing to indicate that she was en- 
lightened on the subject of the afternoon doze, which 
had become a sort of established fiction. It was 
often a fund of secret mirth to her, but she kept it te 
herself, and let the dear old lady retain her delusion. 

“Where is your brother, my dear?” questioned 
Aunt Lydia, looking affably down on her favourite, 
for she was fast recovering her equanimity. 

‘In his studio, stoically indifferent to the state of 
the thermometer, and grinding away at his canvas 
as though afraid that the day will be too short for 
all the work that he wants to put into it. His 
energy and industry seemed to rebuke my idleness, 
so I left him to his painter’s paradise, and took flight, 
fearing I might be in his way, and perhaps do some 
damage among his paints and brushes,”. 

So prattled May in the exuberance of her youthful 
vivacity, and to the infinite gratification of Aunt 
Lydia, who delighted in listening to the sweet chirp- 
ing bird-like voice. 

‘* My dear, I have been thinking how strange it is 
that I should get to like that young man so much, 
considering the extraordinary circumstances, and his 
being an entire stranger. You remember, May, I 
thought I should never get reconciled to him, for all 
the trouble he had caused ; in the first instance by 
getting lost, and then coming to light when no one 
expected him, and depriving you of your fortune; 
but I must say that he has behaved very properly, 
May.” 

“Properly, aunt! How could you expect other- 
wise from him, being a Rivers, and my dear father’s 
son? though after all I have, perhaps, more faith in 
the nobility that belongs to ourselves than that which 
comes to us by inheritance. But Charley is a good, 
generous creature, and after mature deliberation I 
pronounce myself quite satisfied with my brother. 
Then with regard to the loss of my fortune,” she 
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continued, the demure gleam again appearing in her 
eyes, “there is another benefit connected with it 
which you have, perhaps, not taken into account— 
viz., the trouble that I may have escaped ; for who 
can tell what snares and pitfalls of danger I might 
have been betrayed into by my unfortunate heiress- | 
ship, to say nothing of fortune-hunters, and being 
run away with for the sake of my money, and: 
married against my will to some modern Bluebeard, 
who might make my life miserable ever after, if he | 
did not try to kill me with kindness!” 

There was a piteous expression on the old lady’s 
face, but she found it impossible to arrest the flow of | 
May’s words until the stream ebbed itself out. 

“ My dear, you use such strong language ! Why do 
you talk in that dreadful strain? It has made me 
quite uncomfortable.” 

“Well, auntie, I was only drawing a picture of 


possibilities; such things have been, you know, and | of form to please his uncle. 


might be again.” | 








feelings, if he has any, are deeply concerned in thg 
matter.” 

“What do you mean, my dear ?” 

“That Mr. Danson has offered himself to me aga 
suitor, and as much as asked me to be his wife.” 

Aunt Lydia was dumb with astonishment and dis. 
may at this last crowning piece of presumption, which, 
in her eyes, filled the measure of Mark Danson’s 
ofiences. She drew a long breath, and sat for some 
moments gazing fixedly at her niece. When she did 
recover her voice, she repeated, slowly, “ Asked you 
to be his wife.” 

“Yes,” returned May, gravely. “I was both sony 
and provoked; for he ought to have understood my 
feelings better than to allow himself to commit such 
an error. He dropped some hint about his uncle’s 
wishes on the subject—indeed, I could gather from 
what he said, that he proposed only as a matter 
If my guardian has 
entertained such desires, he was too wise to confide 


* But you need not talk about them, my dear; you | them to me; but I think he was too keen-sighted 


are quite safe from anything of that kind,” said the 
old lady, anxiously. 

May laughed. “Yes, aunt, I am safe at least 
from the dire calamity of being married against 


| not to discover that I was in no danger of losing 
my heart to his nephew, and that is the truth, as 
you know, Aunt Lydia. If there was not another 
eligible bachelor in the world, I would not marry 


my will; and, by-the-bye, I have something to tell Mark Danson if he could give me a title and coronet. 


you that will just prove the truth of that, and 
come in as an illustration. I am quite sure it will 
surprise you; but that is not all, for I must tell you, 
aunt, I am the bearer of some strange intelligence 
this afternoon, which is the reason why I intruded 
my society upon you before tea-time.” 

‘My dear child, you are so light and excitable that 
there is no telling whether you mean anything serious 
or not; very likely it will turn out to be nothing but 
fun and nonsense.” 

But though Aunt Lydia said this, she paused in 
her work, and pushed up her spectacles—two sig- 
nificant signs that her curiosity was excited. May 
replied, quietly, “I shall leave you to judge for your- 
self on those points, dear aunt. 
first item of intelligence has reference to a favourite 
of yours, Mr. Mark Danson.” 

“Favourite of mine!” repeated the spinster, hastily 
repudiating the term. “That cannot be correct, May, 
for I am not aware that I ever expressed the least 


partiality for the young man; indeed, I’m not sure 


_ that you have not heard me say I should quite dis- 
like him if it was not that he is your guardian’s 


nephew, and I happen to remember his mother, | 


who was a most amiable young perscn when I knew 
her.” 
“It is to be regretted that her son does not re- 


semble her,” said May, “for I think Mr. Danson | 


anything but amiable, and I have taken some pains 
to impress that opinion upon him, for I have often 


been positively uncivil, so it is not any fault of mine | 


that he subjected himself to disappointment and 
mortification to his pride, for I don’t believe that his 


To begin, then, my 


I am not sure that I did not tell him something of 
| the kind. Indeed, I am afraid that I treated him 
| badly, but the fault was his. I might have been 
| sorry for him, if he had not taken his own merits s0 
‘much for granted, and used that supercilious tone 
which always set me in arms against him. But the 
termination was the worst of all,’’ continued May, 
| with her face in an angry glow, “for he dared to 
| become sarcastic, to the effect that he should console 
himself with the idea that it would prove a most 
' fortunate escape for him, being rejected by a young 
lady of my temper. Then he dared to utter in- 
sulting insinuations about another preference; and, 
though he did not mention names, I knew very well 
to whom his allusion pointed.” Here the hot glow 
in the crimson cheeks visibly deepened under the 
| anxiously observant eyes of Aunt Lydia. “If I had 
been a man,” added the girl, with emphasis, “I 
‘ should just like to have taken a whip and given him 
a sound thrashing.” 

“My dear,” faintly remonstrated Aunt Lydia, 
“those ideas are so unfeminine. Only think how 
shocked Miss Beckfield would be to hear you.” 

This remark turned the current of May’s thoughts 
‘and made her laugh. “Ican just fancy Miss 

Beckfield’s horror, though she would profess not 
‘to be surprised at any outrageous breach of disci- 
plinefrom me. Poor governess, I am afraid that.I 
‘vexed her soul in those days; yet, after all, I know 
' she liked me,” the speaker added, saucily. 
| “My dear, when did that—that circumstance 
, occur?” faltered the spinster, who had not yet 

recovezed her serenity. 
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“What, the honour of Mr. Danson’s offer? It was 
the other day when we dined at Broombank. Perhaps 
youmay remember that the gentleman very officiously 
volunteered to show me some rare exotics which 
had come out in one of the greenhouses, He gave 
himself some unnecessary trouble on my account, 
as I would far rather have had Simmons, the 


gardener, to point them out, for I could divine that 


Mr. Danson knew and cared no more about the plants | 


than if they had been a collection of the commonest 
weeds that grew. However, there is an end of any | 
more overtures of that kind from him, for I believe 
I have effectually quenched the feeble spark of his | 


regard for me. It is to be hoped that his next choice 
will be better and wiser for himself.” 

“Married,” exclaimed Aunt Lydia, still nursing 
her smouldering wrath, for this rauch-dreaded con- 
tingency had not yet been dwelt upon in association 
with her darling—“to think of him asking you to 
be married, May, such a child as you are; there 
will be time eneugh for such thoughts in five or six 
years to come.” 

“Yes, of course, aunt,’ May replied, with a sly 
carve of her cherry mouth; “quite time enough 
when I am thirty.” 

But the old lady was not satisfied. ‘“ What did 
Mr. Danson mean by another preference, my dear? 
Ithink you said just now that you knew to whom 
his allusion pointed. I did not understand that 
very clearly.” 

Perhaps it was not intended that she should, for 
at that moment her niece seemed afflicted with 
unaccountable deafness. She sprang from her seat 
and made a sudden raid on the peace of the cat, 
which had found another resting-place on the hearth- 
tug, then answered Aunt Lydia with the somewhat 
irrelevant remark, “Why, aunt, your Tibby is 
positively growing out of all resemblance to any- 
thing but a great plump pincushion.” 

“My dear, how you do run from one thing to 
another. You had better not nurse Tibby, for she 
will be sure to tear your dress with her claws; but I 
was just asking you ” 

She was again on the verge of that formidable 
inquiry; but it was destined to go no further, for a 
second time May successfully contrived to evade it. 
She had taken from her pocket a letter which she 
now held out for the old lady’s inspection, saying, 





“I have not yet exhausted my intelligence, aunt ; | 


the most surprising, and perhaps most serious, portion 
I have reserved for the last. 
this at noon. A Jetter from whom I cannot tell, 
only it is signed ‘Eleanor,’ and contains an urgent 











females were exposed in the great world of London, 
She took the letter tremblingly, read its contents, 
then held it doubtfully in her hand and looked at it 
—subjecting even the paper and envelope to sus- 
picious scrutiny. 

As our readers will have guessed, May’s mys- 
terious letter came from the daughter of Giles 
_ Royton, earnestly soliciting a visit from the young 
| lady, with what motive will hereafter be seen. It 
contained only a few simple words, written in a tone 
which seemed to carry with it an impression of 
genuine feeling and sincerity on the part of the 
writer, sufficient in itself to disarm any form of 
suspicion less exacting and unquestioning than that of 
timid, scrupulous Aunt Lydia. 

“T know,” said the writer, “that this request 
which I make will sound like a daring breach of 
the conventional restrictions and safeguards which 
very properly fence round society. All I can say is, to 
beg Miss Rivers to trust me and grant me the favour 
I ask, for it concerns her interest as well as mine. 
As a credential of my honesty, I might give the name 
of one who is no doubt known to her—Margaret 
Crawton—were it not that this must be a matter of 
strict confidence between the writer and Miss Rivers. 
Will it suffice to say that the above-named has been 
my friend for years? Again I ask to be trusted.” 

“It is very singular,” commented May, as she 
finished reading aloud this portion of the letter, 
adding in a musing tone, “ Royton, Royton—that 
name seems in some way familiar to me.” 

« Ask Charles,” suggested Aunt Lydia. 

“No,” decided May, quickly; “this stranger, 
whoever she may be, has evidently strict ideas of con- 


| fidence, and I cannot think of committing a breach.” 


“ But surely you will not dream of going, child?” 
said Aunt Lydia, nervously. 

May opened her large eyes in prettily- affected 
surprise at this remark. “Certainly, I must go, 
aunt; I could not refuse.” 

“Well, my dear, I consider it dreadfully imprudent. 
You cannot tell what snare you may be falling 
into.” 

May laughed. “Why, aunt, you might be afraid of 
assassination or a political conspiracy ; but seriously, 


| dear auntie, you may rest satisfied that I shall come 


to no harm, and that there is not the slightest cause 


| for fear.” 


But the old lady shook her head, only half con- 


vinced. ‘‘ Why cannot this person come to see you, 


See here, I received | May? that would be far more reasonable.” 


“* Perhaps she is ill.” 
“ Ah, yes; and it may be some infectious fever,” 


request for me to call to-morrow morning at the! said Aunt Lydia, taking a new alarm, which was far 


address which is given in the letter. 
house is somewhere in Islington.” 

This was sufficient to throw Aunt Lydia into a| 
flutter of nervous agitation—for she had an ex-| 


I think the | more difficult for May to soothe. 


aggerated dread of the dangers to which unprotected | 


But she succeeded 
at last, after agreeing to certain stipulations, among 
; the rest that she should take with her, for ta tl 
' Barker, the coachman. 

“ Of course you will go in the carriage, May: 


999 
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“No, aunt; it will be like going in state, and 
trying to make my visit a grand piece of condescen- 
sion—for I have an idea that the writer of this letter 
is a lady of reduced means and sensitive like the rest 
of her class. I have been consulting my map, and I 
find that I can take a train to King’s Cross, then 
Barker can get me a cab for the rest of the journey.” 

So it was agreed, but very reluctantly on the part | 


of Aunt Lydia, who had still all kinds of gloomy 
misgivings on the subject. She spent the rest of 
the day in mourning over May’s wilfulness, ang 
lamenting that she would not allow it to be 
mentioned to Charles, who might have been able to 
render both assistance and advice with regard to her 
unknown correspondent. 
(To be continued.) 








JEPHTHAH. 


=SGRUTH is said to be stranger than 





Mm assertion by the story of Jephthah’s 
Zr! life, it must be admitted in its en- 

~ tirety; for, in interest, his history 
surpasses fable and romance. 

Superior, apparently, in bodily and mental gifts, 
but an inferior by the accident of birth, Jephthah’s 
brethren take advantage of the latter circumstance 
to combine and thrust him forth upon the world, 
without share or lot in their paternal inheritance. 
Outcast from society, and thrown upon his own 
resources, he, like Abimelech and David, gathers 
around him a band of lawless characters, and 
lives for a time—it is most probable—the life of 
a highwayman, or freebooter. But Time speeds 
on, and the usual changes follow in his train. Evil 
days arrive to the men of Gilead: the children of 
Ammon make war, and seek to dispossess them 
of their country: harassed and perplexed, they 
bethink themselves of Jephthah, who had already 
redressed his evil fortunes, and the fame of whose 
deeds, most probably, had long before reached their 
ears. But will he come? that is now the ques- 
tion. “In enforcing the will of his brethren, by 
expelling him from his father’s house, we acted 
unwisely. Will he retaliate now, and refuse help 
to us inthe hour of need? But he is just and 
generous: we will try at all events.’ Such were 
the counsels of the men of Gilead. 

Having thus resolved, they go and find Jephthah 
in the land of Tob ; they tell him their business, and 
the cause of it, and end by inviting him to become 
the captain of their army. At first, he reproaches 
them with former ill-treatment; but at length 
consents to give them his services on condition 
: of being made their captain, and, subsequently, in 
the event of his subduing the Ammonites becom- 
ing their head, or judge. His terms are gladly 
accepted. 

What a proud moment this must have been 
for Jephthah, when he had the elders of Gilead 
at his feet! Placed in circumstances similar to 
his, it could scarcely fail of being so to any one. 
For aught I know, the reader of these pages may 
in his life have had experience of something after 





this sort, and, like him of whom we are writing, 
endured ill-treatment, or injuries, at the hands 
of relatives or friends, which, when Father Time 
had wrought one of his wonderful transforma. 
tions, and alcered the relative positions, they 
asked him to forget and to forgive. If so, reader, 
you possessed one of the rarest opportunities a 
human being can have for the exhibition of self. 
denial and generosity, and of taking that sweetest 
of all revenges—the granting of your enemies’ 
petition. And though you have never been thus 
situated, remember that you hereafter may _ be, 
and that so placed you have no option, if you act 
up to your Christianity, but to return good for 
evil. 

We now enter upon another stage in the life of 
this great man, and must regard him no longer as 
the proud, clever, fiery youth, smarting under the 
sense of unmerited wrongs, and leaving his father’s 
roof with the brand of shame upon his forehead. 
We must imagine his passion replaced by calm- 
ness, and the inexperience of youth by the sober 
judgment of ripened manhood; for he is now the 
chosen champion of Israel’s rights, and well acquits 
himself of the trust. See him, for example, at the 


outset of the campaign, acting with deliberation . 


and prudence, and not rushing headlong or thought- 
lessly, into the struggle; but first, sending messen- 
gers to the King of Ammon, desiring to know of 
him the reason for the war; then, on learning it 
was the Israelitish possessions that were required, 
proving most clearly that the Ammonites have no 
earthly claim to them at all; that they belong by 
right to the present owners; that the Israelites, 
when first they came out of Egypt, were not even 
the aggressors, but being attacked when acting 
(and wishing to act) peaceably, were forced, in self- 
defence, to take possession of these lands. Resting 
their claims on the threefold basis of conquest; 
divine donation, and proscription, he worsts his 
adversary in the argument, fastens the cause of 
quarrel upon him, and only proceeds to the final 
arbitrament of the sword when every expedient 
for settling the quarrel amicably has failed. 
“While Israel,” he says, “ dwelt in Heshbon and 
her towns, and in Aroer and her towns, and in all 
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the cities that be along by the coasts of Arnon 
three hundred years, why therefore did ye not 
recover them within that time ? Wherefore I have 
not sinned against thee, but thou doest me wrong 
to war against me: the Lord the Judge be judge 
this day between the children of Israel and the 
children of Ammon.” 

We know the result—indeed, the final issue in 
sucha struggle could hardly be doubtful. Jephthah 

sed on, with his army, over to the enemy’s 
country, defeated him with great slaughter, and 
completely subdued him. 

The necessity of being generous to a fallen 
enemy, of returning good for evil, of acting, in 
short, as Jephthah did, has already been touched 
upon. We now notice the converse lesson, which is 
this: never to act unjustly, or to despise any one 
because he may happen to be poor, or by birth 
placed in ‘the possession of privileges inferior to 
our own. This is the fault Jephthah’s brethren 


‘committed, and for which they were so justly 


punished. Only conceive the humiliation it must 
have been to them, and to the men of Gilead, who 
aided them in this unrighteous matter, to have to 
repair to him in their distress! and how their feel- 
ings of envy, if they had any, must have been drawn 
out to their fullest extent on seeing him raised, by 
his own unaided efforts, to such a height above 
them all; to see the despised one become the dis- 
tinguished ; the child of shame, the chosen of men 
—the favourite of Heaven. And yet one cannot 
help feeling, however odious it may seem, that 
every one is, more or less, prone to this very fault 
of which the men of Gilead were guilty—that of 
despising the poor, and cringing to the great 
people of the earth, although by so doing we 
perpetrate, not only an injustice on our more 
humble and despised brethren, and so lose their 
friendship, but obtain from those we strive to 
please by such base means their well-merited con- 
tempt. In the long run, we become losers instead 
of gainers by this line of conduct, which is neither 
wise nor manly, and which eventually never fails 
to bring about its own punishment. Let us en- 
deavour to correct so evil a tendency. 

We come next to consider Jephthah’s rash 
vow, the performance of which has given him a 
position so prominent amongst the characters of 
sacred history. Let us refer to the wording of 
the vow, which we shall find in Judg. xi. 30, 31. 
The words are as follows :—* And Jephthah vowed 
@vow unto the Lord, and said, If thou shalt 
without fail deliver the children of Ammon into 
mine hands, then it shall be, that whatsoever 
cometh forth of the doors of my house to meet me, 
when I return in peace from the children of Am- 
mon, shall surely be the Lord’s, and I will offer it 
up for a burnt offering.” Such was the vow which 
Jephthah uttered before setting forth to the war, 








and which, on returning a glorious conqueror, he 
felt constrained to carry out against his daughter. 
There are two questions arising from it: first, 
did he carry it out literally? secondly, on the 
supposition that he did, was he justified in sacri- 
ficing her P 

Now, with regard to the first of these considera- 
tions, opinion is divided, some asserting he did 
really sacrifice his child; others, that he did not, 
but merely destined her to a life of perpetual 
virginity, and thus fulfilled his vow. The plain 
wording of the vow is, of course, a puzzle to those 
who make the last assertion, and consequently all 
their efforts are directed towards explaining it 
away, and then endeavouring to reconcile such 
explanation with the statements relating thereto 
in the subsequent portion of the narrative. They 
try to get over the difficulty in this manner: The 
vow, they say, is divided into two parts, the first 
part being, “ Whatsoever cometh forth of the doors 
of my house to meet me, when I return in peace 
from the children of Ammon, shall surely be the 
Lord’s;” and the second part being, “I will offer 
it up for a burnt offering.” These two parts are 
connected by the copulative conjunction, “and ;” 
but they say this is a mistake, that they should 
be separated instead by the disjunctive “or,” 
for that the Hebrew warrants such a change— 
the particle, vau, having, as well as a copulative 
sense, a disjunctive also, which is the sense in 
which it should be rendered here. Then the vow 
would stand thus, “ Whatsoever cometh forth of 
the doors of my house to meet me, when I return 
in peace from the children of Ammon, shall surely 
be the Lord’s, or, I will offer it up for a burnt 
offering.” On their showing, what Jephthah 
meant was this: If, upon his return from the 
Ammonitish war, he happened to meet an animal 
coming forth from the doors of his house that 
should be fit for sacrifice, then, that it should be 
offered up as a burnt offering to God; that if, on 
the other hand, the first he met should happen to be 
a@ man or a woman, then that he or she should be 
devoted evermore to the service of God. Having 
thus established their position, they go on to say 
that the subsequent portions of the narrative 
are all reconcilable therewith. For example, they 
say that the statement in verse 39, that on 
her return from the mountains, the father “ did 
with her according to his vow, means that from 
thenceforth he devoted her to the service of 
God, made her a religious person, and shut her 
up in some lonely habitation on the mountains, 
whither her companions were allowed to repair 
four days in each year, to condole with, and 
to mourn her sad and lonely fate;” for an un- 
married life was by the Hebrew women con- 
sidered a great misfortune. 
So much for the ingenuity of those who assert 
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that Jephthah did not sacrifice his daughter, but 
only devoted her to the service of God. We shall 
now see what those who assert the contrary (that he 
carried out his cruel and rash vow literally against 
his daughter) have to say for themselves. These 
rest their case upon the plain and manifest sense 
of the words. “He did,” the Scriptures say, 
“with her according to his vow.” What was 
the vow? Surely the wording, as the reader will 
see from our former quotation, is plain enough ; 
and as to the distinction between the copulative 
and disjunctive sense, or the Hebrew particle 
translated “and,” such a distinction can only be 


insisted on when the other parts of the passage | 


require it. Here, however, they require no such 
thing. They cohere without it. Consequently, 
the superstructure reared upon such a distinc- 
tion, like a castle whose foundations are under- 
mined, falls to the ground. How are those who 
say that Jephthah did not slay his daughter, but 
merely devoted her to the service of God, to meet 
the fact, that when the agonised parent beheld his 
daughter and her virgin train coming forth with 
the timbrel and the dance to meet him, that he 
rent his clothes, and made use of the exclamation, 
“ Alas, my daughter! thou hast brought me very 
low, and thou art one of them that trouble me: for 
I have opened my mouth unto the Lore, and I 
cannot go back?” Surely this exhibition of pas- 
sionate grief ill accords with the supposition that 
thenceforward she was destined to the service of 
Jehovah and the life of religion. And even 
admitting that there may be some words of 


doubtful or ambiguous meaning in the subsequent | 


part of the narrative, that can be no reason for 
wresting them to confront or explain away other 
statements that are plain and distinct. No, the 
truth is, Jephthah, overcome by rashness and 
zeal, vowed that, if sustained by the Almighty 
arm he should overcome Ammon, and return a 
conqueror to be Israel’s judge, then that, what- 
soever, or whosoever, should first salute his eyes, 
it should be the Lord’s, and fall a sacrifice. .The 
first thing that saluted his eyes was his daughter 
—his only child, and she perished. Such is the 


opinion of Josephus, of the ancient fathers, both | 


Greek and Latin, and of the most eminent divines; 
and so, in like manner, we conclude also. 
This first question settled, there arises the other 


one, having vowed this vow, was he justified in | 


carrying it out ? Those who say he was, and hap- 
pily they are few in number, adduce as proof the 
passage in Lev. xxvii. 28, 29, wherein it is com- 
manded that nothing, be it man or beast, once 
devoted to God, shall be redeemed, but put to 
death. It is, however, a mistake which supposes 
that this passage has any reference to the case 
before us. It has not; it relates instead to the 


law of Gherem, or that irrevocable vow of | indicates, it being no unusual thing for the poets 


a 
destining persons or cities to utter destruction, 
and for which there is the express command of 
God—such, for instance, as the destruction gf 
Jericho and its inhabitants, of the Amorites, and 
of the Amalekites. But there is no crime what, 
ever alleged against Jephthah’s child, nor jy 
there any indication that God would be pleased 
by the sacrifice of such a victim. Her case, 
therefore, cannot be placed in the category of 
those irrevocable vows to which the passage in 
Ley. xxvii. alludes; and, so far from being 
acceptable to God, it was positively an abomi. 
nation and insult to his Divine Majesty, for jp 
Deut. xii. 31, it is expressly stated, “Thou shalt 
| not do so unto the Lord thy God; for every 
| abomination to the Lord, which he hateth, have 
| they done unto their gods; for even their sons 
| and their daughters they have burnt in the fire to 

their gods.” And yet, in the face of this positive 
| declaration, and despite the fact that the deed 
| itself was a breach of the law of Moses, a violation 
of the ties of natural affection—a deed, in fact, 
| of downright murder, there are some who say 
| that Jephthah was influenced in this matter by 
| the guiding or instinctive teaching of the Holy 


| 


| Spirit. 

| But our answer to this, as well as to the argument 
| upon which it is based (that St. Paul represents 
| 





him as a good and virtuous man, and gives hima 
| place amongst the patriarchs, prophets, and other 
| eminent servants of God), is that the Bible is 
replete with instances of good and virtuous men 
who at some period or other in their lives, perhaps 
in a moment of passion, fell most grievously into 
crime and sin. Therefore, notwithstanding the 
circumstances under which the vow was uttered, 
and the ignorance, corruption, and superstition 
of the time, we must conclude that Jephthah, in 
sacrificing his daughter, was guilty of a most 
wicked and abominable act. What use is it to 
allege the ignorance, corruption, and superstition 
of the age as a palliation of Jephthah’s crime, 
when even the heathen who lived about the same 
| time, and had not the same light that he had, 
| hesitated or refused to act when placed in cireum- 
stances of somewhat similar nature? Take for 
instance, the case of Agesilaus amongst the 
Greeks. Plutarch: informs us that when he was 
commanded to sacrifice his daughter, he positively 
refused to commit so horrible an act. And with 
regard to the story of Agamemnon, who in leading 
the Greeks to Troy had his fleet detained by 
contrary winds at Aulis, and who, in order to 
propitiate the heathen deity, is said to have 
sacrificed his daughter, the whole story is 4 
fable borrowed from the Hebrew narrative of 
Jephthah, as the name of the Grecian chieftain’s 


| 
| 
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| 
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to put one hero in the place of another, and to 
attribute to him the deeds of that other. So that 
this case, instead of weakening our position, only 
makes it stronger; and by showing how widely 
spread this story of Jephthah must have been, 
establishes even more firmly the first position we 
assumed (that Jephthah did actually sacrifice his 
child); for had she been merely devoted to a life 
of religious seclusion, the matter would not have 
obtained such a world-wide notoriety. 

Having now proved these two points—first, that 
Jephthah did actually sacrifice his daughter, and 
not merely, as some assert, devoted her to religion ; 
and, the second, that in so doing he committed a 
most wicked and abominable action—we come, in 
the third place, to consider what led him to commit 
it. To answer this question, we have only to look 
at the man’s history. Expelled from his father’s 
house, the Almighty Disposer of events brought it 
to pass that, years afterwards, the very men who 
had scorned and slighted him, were at his feet 
begging that he would come back and expel the 
Ammonites from their kingdom; and no doubt in 
this he saw the finger of God; for on coming before 
his countrymen as their leader, the first thing he 
did was to ask counsel of God concerning the war; 
then to follow out that counsel by endeavouring 
to bring the matter in dispute to an amicable 
settlement by means of negotiation; then, in his 
anxiety to obtain the proud position to which he 
had lifted his eyes—that of judge in Israel—and in 
his anixety to punish Ammon for his unjustifiable 
war on God’s chosen people, we find him, in a 
moment of forgetfulness, uttering this rash vow, 
and devoting to sacrifice whatsoever he met coming 
forth from the doors of his house, if God should 
grant him victory and peace; and then, in the 
words which follow the exclamation of the confused 
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and horror-stricken father, on recognising hig 
daughter—‘I have opened my mouth unto the 
Lord, and I cannot go back” —we learn hoy 
deeply he felt the binding obligation of an oath, 
How sacred this obligation was considered jg 
olden times, it is only necessary to mention the 
cases of the Gibeonites, who, although they ob. 
tained their treaty by fraud, were nevertheless 
protected by it; of Jonathan, who nearly fell g 
victim to his father’s rashness and precipitancy; 
and, in later times, of John the Baptist, who died 
because of the promise given to the daughter of 
Herodias. It is to his excess of zeal, therefore, 
together with the man’s strong religious bias, and 
his erroneous conception of the obligation of an 
oath—which, we may add, can never be binding 
where the matter of it is unlawful—that we must 
look in order to account for the commission of 
Jephthah’s odious and horrible crime. It is, in 
deed, a sad story. Upon the one hand we see a 
glorious conqueror, one of God’s own heroes, 
suddenly stopped in his triumphal march from 
victory, and thrown on a rack of wild despair—a 
man to whom greatness and conquest only brought 
a depth of woe, and by whom the passage from 
rapturous joy to the extreme of misery was accom- 
plished in a moment. We see, upon the other 
hand, his innocent daughter, in paying an act of 
duteous love, by coming forth to welcome her 
father from victory, the cause of all this grief to 
her parent, which, indeed, must have been made 
more intense by her willing acquiescence in the 
dreadful doom. Truly, then, in suffering such a 
deed as this to be done, God has taught us the 
sin and folly of making rash unlimited vows, and 
demonstrated how possible it is for a man to run 
into error even when he thinks to take the lamp 
of religion for his guide. G. L. 
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SAW the quivering light of dying day 

Gleam o’er his faultless, finely-sculptured mien, 
>} {), ‘The while I roamed by each cold marble seene, 
° Down the dim Abbey’s monumental way; 

T looked, and I exclaimed, “Oh! image rare! 

Oh! grand similitude! Oh! more than fair!” 





T saw him on the living canvas stand, 
True to the Painter’s genial touch, and bright, 
The boast and glory of his fatherland, 





The ceaseless champion of Truth and Right; 
My rapt soul gazed and cried, “Oh! matchless Art, 
That canst such life and natural warmth impart.” 


I saw him afterwards in other place, 

With all his honours built on surer base,— 
I saw him in the Poet’s living line, 

Not idly flattered, but with praises due 
Immortalised, and in his death, divine; 


I read, and then forgot the former two. H. B. 
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WITNESSES FROM THE DEAD. 





EGYPT.—II. 
TRULY interesting portion of the 


through the Red Sea. The tebah, or 
: ark, in which the infant Moses was 
hid and entrusted to the river, is frequently repre- 





from the tombs of the kings an ark of bulrushes, 
in which is an infant with a hawk’s head—the 
hieroglyphic symbol of wisdom. ‘The princess 
who rescued Moses was named Thuoris. She was 
a daughter of Pharaoh-Rameses, and wife of 


| 


history of Egypt began with the birth | 
of Moses, and ends with the passage | 


WITNESSES FROM THE DEAD. 


to treading the marble pavements of Egyptian 
palaces. 

The exodus of Israel was a sublime national fact. 
It is not mentioned on the monuments. References 
to any fact disparaging to Pharaoh or his people, it 


| is necessary to observe here, were never inscribed 
| on the monuments. ‘his is a well-established prac- 
sented on the monuments as having been used for | 
keeping birds, or small animals. Belzoni copies | 


Siptha, a mere child, according to Egyptian law, | 
who was joined ostensibly with her in the vice- | 


regency of Egypt. On her tomb are the suggestive 
inscriptions, “ Priestess of Eve, and the wife of 
Adam.” On an obelisk we find her described 
as “royal wife,” “lady of both countries,” “the 
daughter of Pharaoh,” this last designation being 
the Scriptural one. Moses, we are told, “ refused 
to be called the son of Pharaoh’s daughter.” 

The name of Moses is an Egyptian word, or, 
rather, an abbreviation of the original. The 
Egyptian name is Numushif—literally, “ taken 
from Noah of the waters.” 


Thuoris, was absent in Upper Egypt, and during 
this absence Thuoris had committed to her the sole 
government of the Delta. It was during her 
government and the absence of Rameses that the 
children of Israel enjoyed a brief respite—a re- 
spite to which they looked back from the desert 


tice. But in the pages of writers external to Egypt, 
and friendly to it, we find unmistakable references 
to the exode, only described according to dis- 
torted traditions. Manetho, who lived two hundred 
years before Christ, gives the following version of 


| this event:—-‘ The whole country of Egypt was 


afflicted with leprosy, which prevailed chiefly in 
one class. The king was ordered by the gods to 
clear the country of the lepers. He therefore set 
them to work in quarries, as slaves. They after- 
wards revolted and made a priest of Heliopolis, 
named Moses, their leader, and were expelled.” 
Heccateus of Abdera writes: “A plague broke out 
in Egypt. Most believed it was a punishment 
sent by the gods. The foreigners were therefore 


| expelled. The great mass withdrew to a country 


| now called Judea. 


The leader of the colony was 
Moses, distinguished by his power of mind and 
courage. He captured Judea, and, besides other 


| towns, he built Hierosolyma (Jerusalem), which has 
At the birth of Moses, Rameses, the father of | 


as to a sunny spot in Egypt—so sunny and so | 
sweet that during their wanderings in the desert | 


they sometimes longed to return to Egypt, as if it 
were always sunshine there. There is no doubt 
that womanly feeling alone was the source of this 


short national kindness to Israel, rather than any | 


change in Egyptian law, or temporary mitigation 
of the severity of Pharaoh-Rameses. The father 
of Thuoris died, and Amenophis succeeded to the 


throne, who also died when Moses was forty-two 
years old. On his death Thuoris became Queer | 


of Egypt; and it clearly appears that before she 


died she requested Moses, whom she had nobly | 


educated, to promise to become her successor on 
the throne. 
casts light on the words of the apostle—* Moses 
Tefused to be called the son of Pharaoh’s daughter ; 
preferring affliction with the people of God, and 
esteeming the reproach of Christ greater riches 
than the treasures of Egypt.” There was some- 
thing heroic, single-eyed, and divine in thus pre- 


ferring to traverse the rocky roads of Midian, | 


He refused. It is this incident that | 


now become so famous.” These ancient testimonies 
to the fact of the exode and the name of its leader, 
Moses, are important. The descriptions are of 
such colouring as tradition might be expected to 
lay on, but the underlying facts remain. The 
Pharaoh of the exodus is clearly made out. He 
was Tuthmosis IV. We find his name, shield, 
and dynasty on the rock. This king had two 
sons. The eldest, immediately after birth, is re- 
presented on the monuments as being presented 
to the queen-mother by the lady in waiting. But, 
strange to say, on the death of the father, some 
years after, probably the youngest, as we find from 
the monuments, succeeded to the throne; or, if not 
the youngest, certainly a stranger, and not the 
eldest. This was contrary to the well-known laws 
and usages of Egypt. On what ground do we 
account for it? Why was the eldest ignored ? 
There is one reason, and this an inspired one. It 
is recorded in Exod. xii. 29: “ And it came to pass, 
that at midnight the Lord smote all the firstborn 
in the land of Egypt, from the firstborn of Pharaoh 


| that sat on his throne unto the firstborn of the 








captive that was in the dungeon.” 

Thus the facts deciphered on the monuments 
find their explanation and consistency in the Word 
of God. 

There is found a tomb more or less- magnificent 
and costly for every Pharaoh who reigned previous 
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and subsequent to Thothmes or Tuthmosis IV., 
but no tomb for this monarch has been found. 
Why so? Something discreditable or dishonour- 
able in his death must have occurred. It seems 
natural to think so, and to be expected from 
Egyptian customs. This supposition is confirmed 
by one inscription on the Sphinx at Gizeh, and 
another almost identical on a rock of granite op- 
posite the island of Philw, on the Nile, stating 
that this Pharaoh conquered and levied tribute, 
‘and then——” 


the rock. Knowing that the Egyptians omitted 
in their historical inscriptions on their monu- 
ments every event discreditable or disparaging in 
the life of the Pharaoh there commemorated, we 
infer that some dark shadow or disaster hangs on 
the life of the Pharaoh of the exode, which is 
thus indirectly recognised because so significantly 
omitted. 

This Pharaoh, we read, perished with all his 
horses and chariots in the Red Sea, when what 
was a dry and spacious promenade for the children 
of Israel became a sepulchre for Pharaoh and his 
army. The suggestive omission in the memorial 
of Tuthmosis IV. is thus filled up by the simple 
record in the book of Exodus; the monumental 


inscriptions finding their supplemental explana- | 
tion, without the possibility of collusion or design | 


in the Word of God. 

But what strengthens rather than weakens the 
inferences adduced, it has been stated that a tomb 
of this very Pharaoh has been found, but covered 
up with stucco, and turned into a burial-place for 
criminals. If this be, as it in all likelihood is, the 
wreck of his tomb, built entire during his life, it 
follows that his successors covered it up, as a 
memorial of disaster and disgrace, and left only 
the two short records at Gizeh and Phil. 

Mancthe, the Egyptian historian and a priest of 
Sebenytus, thus writes of the Pharaoh of the 
exode:—“The people of Heliopolis relate that 
Pharaoh with a great army, accompanied by the 
sacred animals, pursued after the Jews, who had 
carried off with them the substance of the Egyp- 
tians.” This Manetho drew the materials of his 
history from the ancient records and monuments 
of Egypt, and therefore his testimony carries 
great weight. 
disaster. The allusion to the presence of the 
“sacred animals,” in whom Egypt trusted at this 
tremendous catastrophe, would serve to explain 
the fact that a subsequent change of religion was 
inaugurated in Egypt, after the destruction of 
Tuthmosis or Thothmes IV. in the Red Sea. It 
is natural to infer that so great a calamity oc- 
curring in the presence and under the protection 
of their gods, must have shaken the national con- 
fidence in their power, and in that of the priests also. 


The sentence is unfinished, and | 
the line after the word “then” is deeply cut into | 


He says nothing of Pharaoh’s | 





| In the reign of Amenophis III., who succeeded 

the exode, we discover the introduction of the 

worship of the sun, under the name of Aten-ra— 
probably a corruption of the Hebrew Adonai 
| This change would not only indicate distrust jy 
| the old gods and priests, but a leaning to ang 
adoption of some of the names of the Deity of the 
| Hebrews. 

A singular confirmatory allusion to the passags 
of the Red Sea occurs in Diodorus Siculus, book 
iii., p. 122:—*The Troglodytes—that is, the in 
digenous inhabitants of the place—had a tradition 
descending from father to son, and from very 
early ages, that once a division of the sea hap 
pened there, and that after leaving the bottom for 
some time dry, the sea again came back and 
covered it with great fury.” He also states—*]; 
is said that fire flashed against the Egyptians in 
front”’—an allusion to the pillar of fire and its 
movement not to be mistaken, when we read the 
account in the sacred narrative. 

It has been objected that the age of 110 years, 
declared in Scripture to have been that of Joseph, 
is fabulous. The writer of ihis paper conversed 
with a Christian gentleman, in 1868, who had no 
bodily ailment whatever, and was in full pos 
session of mental vigour at the age of ninety- 
seven; and he knows a lady who has not an ache, 
whose age is ninety-three. 
| But the Rev. Mr. Saville, in his little work on 
| Egypt, gives Egyptian testimony to the historical 
| accuracy likely to be in this, as elsewhere. In 
| papyri in the British Museum, known as Anas- 
tasi 3 and 4, we read—* Thou approachest the fair 
Anenti—i.e., rest in the grave—without growing 
old, without being feeble. Thou completest 110 
years upon earth, thy limbs being vigorous.” 

On a monument also in the Museum is an in- 
scription relating to an officer of Rameses the 
Great, named Raka, who lived 1,400 years before 
the birth of Christ, as follows :—‘ Adoration to 
Onnophris, who granted me the fair Anenti, after 
110 years upon earth.” Joseph’s age was not ex- 
ceptional, nor in any sense incredible. The im 
spired historian here, as everywhere else, is right. 

In Numb. xi. 5 it is written—‘‘ We remember 
the fish, which we did eat in Egypt freely; the 
cucumbers, and the melons, and the grass, and 
the onions, and the garlick.” Does it consist 
with history and cvidence purely secular that 
these were abundant in Egypt, and used as articles 
of food? We find that fish was most abundant 
in Egypt, and that the shepherds who lived by 
the marshes in the Delta lived almost entirely 
on fish. Cucumbers and water-melons filled the 
markets of Egypt. The onions of Egypt, often 
represented on the monuments, were greatly cele- 
brated—Sonnini writes: “Onions were almost 
the only food of the poor—sweet to th taste, and 
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very cheap.” Garlic is described by Herodotus as | an original; it bears on its current the accumu- 
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#a chief article of food in Egypt.” In modern | lated drift of years, and, so far, testifies to facts 
Bgypt it has ceased to be grown. that come out in sharper and clearer relief the 

Tt has been objected that writing was unknown | more closely they are investigated. 
in the days of Moses, and, therefore, that he could = Berosus also, quoting from Egyptian sources, 
not have written the work ascribed to his pen. | writes—“ At this time the ancient race of men 
The answer is, hieroglyphic inscriptions on stone were so puffed up with the strength and tallness 
are found, bearing date 2,450 years before the of their stature, that they began to despise 
pirth of Christ. Two centuries later, we find the gods, and laboured to erect that very lofty 
letters were sculptured on the bricks of Babylon. | tower which is now called Babylon, intending to 
The Egyptians in the days of Moses were in the | scale heaven. But when the building approached 
habit of writing on the papyrus with ink, and the sky, behold, the gods called in the aid of 
Moses “was learned in all the wisdom of Egypt.” | others, and by their help overturned the tower 

Manetho and Berosus, to whom we have already and cast it to the ground. The name of the ruins 
referred, drew all their materials from papyri, the | is still called Babel.” Here is distorted history, but 
monuments, and other Egyptian sources. Their | it is quite sufficient to give some idea of its source. 
writings are, therefore, to a great extent copies, | Independently of the Scripture record and history, 
and as such, are important witnesses. Their ac- | ethnology pronounces that we must fix on the 
counts are just such amalgams of truth and fable | plains of Shinar as a common centre or focus from 
aswe should expect to find in traditions conveyed | which the various lines of emigration originally 
through such channels. radiated. Very justly does Rawlinson, in his 

Berosus writes that the world, when first created, | Bampton Lectures, say— The linguistic, geogra- 

was in darkness, and of a fluid mass. Over all a phical, and ethnological notices in the books of 
female he calls Thalassa (@aAacoa, “the sea,”) pre- , Moses are of the most veracious character, stamp- 
sided. ‘ Belus cleft Thalassa in twain. Half of | ing the whole narrative with an unmistakable air 
her he made the earth, and the other half heaven. | of authenticity.” 
The first man was Alorus, who reigned 36,000; There remains one very remarkable corrobora- 
years, till the time of Xisthurus, under whom the | tion of the sacred narrative, at a period long sub- 
great deluge took place. Xisthurus was warned | sequent to that of which we have been writing. 
by Saturn, in a dream, that all mankind would | In 2 Chron. xii. there is found a narrative of the 
be destroyed in the deluge of rain. He was | invasion of Shishak, King of Egypt. He marched 
commanded to bury such written documents as | against Jerusalem, carrying victory in his van. 
existed, and to build a huge vessel five furlongs Rehoboam humbled himself, and pleaded with 
in length—i.e., half a mile and one furlong— | God for deliverance. God answered, and told him 
and two furlongs in width. He was ordered to | that his people and himself should be servants of 
place in it provisions, and winged fowls, and four- | Shishak—i.¢., that his kingdom should become a 
footed beasts, and embark with his wife and conquered province. Champollion discovered in an 
children. The ark drifted towards Armenia. On | engraved copy of a cartouche in Egypt certain hiero- 
the third day after the deluge he sent out a bird | glyphs which he correctly deciphered—“ Beloved 
Which, not being able to settle, returned. He sent of Amon, Sheshouk.” On his passage up the 
out other birds, and they returned with their | Nile some four years after he was able to visit and 
feet covered with mud. He sent ovt birds a explore the magnificent ruins of Carnac, and there 
third time, and they returned no more. He re- he discovered, in hieroglyphic representations, 
moved the covering, and found the vessel had sixty-three prisoners, each representing a city, 
grounded on a high mountain. He then went nation, or tribe, presented by Sheshouk, or Shishak, 
forth with his wife and his daughter and pilot, and to Amun-ra, and the figure of Rehoboam the 
built an altar and offered sacrifice. He suddenly captive placed partially behind the cartouche. The 
disappeared. They who remained in the ark | face is unmistakably Jewish, and the beard proves 
sought him, and they heard his voice from heaven, itis not Egyptian. But all doubt is dispersed by 
exhorting them to be religious, and to go back to the inscription below in hieroglyphic characters, 
Babylon and Armenia, and recover the buried andas correctly translated by Champollion, “ Judah 
written documents. They did so, and built many Melek Kah”—that is, “ King of the country of 
Cities,” | Judah.” 

This contrasts greatly with the narrative of | Thus many various and unrelated witnesses rise 
Moses. No thinking reader, apart from external | from the dead, each with the cartouche, or tablet, 
evidences, can doubt which is the original. or inscription in his hand, and all saying, “Thy 
But the tradition is valuable. It points back to | Word is truth.” 
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PAPA’S GIFT. 


Sey EALLY, it is a dreadful day!” said 
as) y Helen Saunders, as she sat comfortably 
— hy] ensconced in an arm-chair by the side 
ee 5| of a large fire, with her feet resting on 
———— the thick rug, while she listened to the 
gusts of wind which shook not only the window- 
panes, but the whole house. 

“Tt is, indeed,” replied Mrs. Saunders, as the rain 
fell in quick drops upon the fire, through the large 
open chimney. 

At this moment Carlo, a large black retriever 
dog, who was slumbering luxuriously at Helen’s feet, 
began to bark. 

“Why, Carlo, what is it? Who’s coming?” said 
she, as Carlo, thoroughly roused, started into the hall. 

“Well, I declare! if it is not the two Huntleys, 
in the midst of all this rough weather!” cried Mrs. 
Saunders, looking out of the bay window that com- 
manded a view of the sea, now breaking in fury 
against the black rocks, which formed a promontory 
at no great, distance. 

* You are indeed venturesome,” said Helen, as two 
rosy-looking girls, clad in seaside costume, their 
hair flying wildly in all directions from under their 
glazed sailor’s hats, were driven by a fierce gust of 
wind into the hall. “However did you happen to 
come on such a day ?” 

“Oh! you must know that papa is gone to Bay- 
town on business, and will not be home till six 
o’clock ; so, as he said we could take a holiday from 
our studies, we thought we might come and spend 
it here,’ replied Mabel, the eldest of the two girls, 
who were about sixteen and fourteen years of age 
respectively. 

“T am delighted to see you; but how did you get 
here P?” 

“By wind and water,” said Lilian, the younger 
sister ; “‘ sometimes we ran for it, and sometimes we 
took shelter from the rain in the hollows of the 
rocks.” 

“ Well, you will not be able to return by the sands, 
because the tide will be in; so you must stay the 
night. We will have a delightful evening together,” 
replied Helen. 

“Oh, no! we must return; Richard Jones has 
taken the cart to Baytown; he is to call for us at 
five, but we can enjoy ourselves till then.” 

And Mrs. Saunders having disappeared into the 
kitchen to order an additional pudding, which might 
suit the sharpened appetite of the young guests, 
Mabel and Lilian, who seemed none the worse for 
their walk, began to enjoy themselves after, what 
would seem to some young ladies, rather a madcap 
fashion. 

After romping till they were out of breath, they 
threw themselves upon a sofa, and Mabel said, “ Oh, 





Helen! I have a secret: what will you give me for 
it?” 

“ How should I know what it is worth?” 

“Oh, ever so many kisses! Who do you think ig 
coming? Guess.” 

“Dr. and Mrs. Truman ?” 

“ Guess again.” 

“Your Aunt Strickland?” 

“Thank goodness, no. Guess again.” 

“T can’t; you must tell me.” 

“ Well, then, it is Edward. He is coming to stay 
a whole month before he passes his examination,” 

“Oh, you dear darling!” cried Helen, as she hi¢ 
her blushing face on Mabel’s shoulder ; “ how kind of 
you to come and tell me!” 

*“Shan’t we have a time!” said Lilian ; “ we shall 
take such walks, and—no, not drives, unless it is in 
the market-cart, as we shall to-day.” 

“What a pity it is that your papa does not get you 
a pony-carriage ; it would be so nice, and Edward 
could take us for such delightful excursions in it,” 
replied Helen. 

“We have been teasing him to do so ever since 
last year, when our great-aunt, Lady Grandison, left 
him that legacy; and I think he will soon, because 
he has promised to spend it in something that will 
please us; and I am sure there is nothing that 
would please me so much as a pony-carriage,” con- 
cluded Lilian. 

Both Helen and Mabel laughed at this idea, though 
they agreed that it would be a very charming gift. 

After dinner the three girls sat upon the sofa, 
with their arms entwined, and exchanged confidences 
of a mysterious nature, in which the name of Edward 
was so frequently mentioned, that his cheek must 
have burned crimson if there is any truth jn old 
sayings. Helen, too, shook her head at Mabel, and 
whispered something about somebody, and Lilian 
laughed and said, “I know—W. 8.” At which Mabel 
cried, “For shame! you are too young to talk of 
such things.” 

The conference was broken up by Mrs. Saunders 
coming in to tell them that Richardand the market 
cart had arrived; but insisting that they should 
take an early cup of tea, while Richard was refresh- 
ing himself in the kitchen. 

Well wrapped in shawls and plaids, which Mrs, 
Bowling—their papa’s housekeeper—had sent for 
them in the box of the cart, the two girls climbed 
actively to the homely vehicle, and took their seats, 
though the weather still continued very stormy. 

“Well, pets,” said Mr. Huntley, who had reached 
home before them; “have you had a pleasant holir 
day ?” 

“Oh, glorious, papa!” Then, after rattling on for 
some time about the pleasure they had enjoyed, 
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[ilian exclaimed, “I do so wish, papa, that you would 
buy us a pony-carriage ; for, do you know, my hat 
yas blown away when we reached Stormy Point, 
and Mabel and I were nearly half an hour chasing it 
through the fields before we caught it ?” 

“A pony-carriage would not prevent your hat from 
blowing away.” 

Lilian looked rather posed at this objection; but 
Mabel came to the rescue, saying, ‘‘ We might have 
a hood to fix on when the weather was bad.” 

“T think the hood would share the fate of the hat, 
if you drove past Stormy Point in weather like this.” 

“But, pa, you promised to buy something to please 
us!” 

“Ah, well,” replied Mr. Huntley, “so I did, but 
itis near bedtime; ring the bell for prayers, and we 
shall see.” Which rather unsatisfactory style of 
conclusion they knew closed the subject for the time. 

The next morning~—as is often the case in this 
fickle climate—the weather was calm and mild, and 
though the calendar stated it to be November, the 
sun rose amidst clouds of grey and azure which took 
tints of opal and pink, tili, in a moment, a line of 
almost insufferable brilliancy appeared in the eastern 
horizon, then spread in hues of amber and gold, 
which were reflected in the yet restless waves which 
broke upon the long line of beach: 

Mabel and Lilian alternated their studies with long 
walks on the sands, or over the cliffs looking for 
shells and seaweeds, talking of Edward and Helen, 
and wondering when the former would come. For 
three whole days it might have been summer at Red- 


resided was called). On the third, that gentleman 
again went to Baytown, the small sea-port about 
seven miles distant. 

“T wonder what business takes papa so often to 
Baytown,” said Lilian, when he had taken his de- 
parture; “ perhaps it is about the pony-carriage.” 

“T wish it may beso,” replied Mabel; “but I 
rather doubt it.” 

“Bless you, misses!” cried old Mrs. Bowling, in 
whose room the conversation was taking place ; 
“there’s many things of more consequence than a 
pony-carriage.” 

“ What can there be ?” asked Lilian. 

“Why, look yonder, miss; do you see that small 
black cloud? Richard, who has been at sea, says 
that forebodes a storm; and do you see that vessel, 
with the white sails, just near it? what do you 
suppose, when the waves are breaking over them, 
the folks on board there will care for most ?” 

“A boat or something to save them, Iimagine. But 
that has nothing to do with papa’s buying us a 
present; and, thank God, none of our friends go to 
sea |”? 

“May He keep them in safety that are there,” said 
Mrs, Bowling, fervently. “I lost my poor husband at 
8a, and a sore trial it was.” 





The day having passed as usual, and the weather con- 
tinuing calm, the wind blowing from the south-west, 
the sun setting gloriously, Mabel and Lilian walked 
to meet their papa, in hopes of hearing something 
about the object of their thoughts, the much-desired 
pony-carriage. They were, however, disappointed, for 
though kind as usual, he did not mention the subject, 
and the sisters, after a short stroll to the beach, on 
which the wavelets were breaking with a gentle 
murmur, and sparkling in the bright moonlight, 
retired for the night, thinking that Richard Jones 
was not quite so weather-wise as he pretended to be. 

It might have been midnight, or perhaps an hour 
past, when Mabel and Lilian were awakened by a 
booming sound, which they soon distinguished to be 
a signal fired by a vessel in distress; while the 
furious gusts of wind and the roaring of the waves 
told them that the storm which Richard foreboded 
had arisen. Voices began to mingle with the din of 
the elements, and the light of torches flashing across 
the room. They knew that the villagers and fishermen 
were going to the beach. 

“There is a vessel in distress,’ cried Mabel, as 
the report of a gun again shook the room. “I 
cannot lie here while my fellow-creatures’ lives are 
in such peril,’ and she rose and dressed herself 
quickly, Lilian following her example. 

They found their father and Mrs. Bowling already 
up; a rousing fire had been made in the kitchen, hot 
water and blankets, &c., prepared, in case any one 
might be brought in from the wreck. 

Mr. Huntley was going down to the beach, and 


diff (as the small fishing village where Mr. Huntly | Mabel and Lilian, in their waterproof cloaks and 


| hoods, proposed to accompany him. With lighted 


torches in their hands, they soon reached the spot 
where a crowd of men and women were watching 
two vessels which had run foul of each other in the 
gale, and both had struck upon the sunken rocks 
which fringed the shore, from which they were not 
more that five hundred yards distant. Though the 
waves were breaking like cataracts, and almost 
blinding them with spray, they could distinguish 
the men in the rigging of the doomed vessels, while 
it seemed impossible to afford them any help, as the 
boldest among the fishermen declared that no boat 
could ride over those breakers. One of the vessels 
continued to fire a gun at intervals, and Mabel and 
Lilian regardless of the beating of the wind, held 
their torches high, as the sailors on board were seen 
to be trying to launch a boat as their last hope. 

“Oh, papa! can nothing be done to save them ?” 
asked Mabel, piteously. 

“We shall see,” replied Mr. Huntley, peinting in 





the direction of an old fishing hut, whence Richard 
and a party of men were now drawing a long boat 
| of peculiar construction. In a short time they 
| had launched it, and Richard with two sailors took 
| their seats and began to row towards, the two vessels. 
Breathlessly did Mabel and Lilian watch their pro- 
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I 
gress, as at one time they were hidden from view, being so fine for the season, he had accepted thee 
and again seen rising on the crest of a wave. At of Perkins, his chum, to take a run down in his 
length they have reached them; they have taken | the Amulet, which was going round to Portada 
them aboard; they are on their way back: but now ‘The cruise had been delightful during two 
the boat is crowded, and the peril is greater still. | till, the wind suddenly shifting to the north-east ang 

“ Heaven save them!” cries Mabel. | blowing a heavy gale, they were driven into collisiin 
“They are gone!” cry many voices, as the boat with a French schooner laden with stone, and both 
disappears in the trough of the sea. No! they rise struck upon the rocks. 
again on the summit of a billow; and “Hurrah! _ But what blessed individual gave a lifeboat to 
they are saved!” shout the crowd as the boat touches this out-of-the-way place?” asked Edward, suddenly, 
the beach, and one after another the rescued men’ “Why, that is yet a secret; but I think the time 
are helped to land. Wet and exhausted, they are has arrived for telling it.” 
carried into the different cottages, while one or two “Your sisters wished me to buy them somethitig 
who are able to walk are proceeding to Herne Hill, that might please them, with Lady Grandison’s 
as Mr, Huntley’s residence was called. “One tall man | legacy. They had fixed upon a pony-carriage, but] 
in a pea-jacket and sou-wester abproaches them, and | thought that I should fulfil my promise by purchasing 
says, “ Father!” : the lifeboat, which, under Providence, has this night 
“What !—can it be Edward ?” saved ten lives, including one especially dear to 
“The very same,” he replies.” ‘ . them; it is to be considered their gift, and is called 
* But how came Ee on board ship?” asks his | after their names. 
father. tht “Oh, dear papa! how glad I am!” cried Mabel 
* T'll tell you when I’ve changed these wet — aud Lilian in a breath; “and won’t Helen be 
and had soniething to eat.” “ glad! Thank God for putting it into papa’s heart, 
When Edward had done ample justice’ to the good | instead of a pony-carriage, to buy us a lifeboat.” 
cheer set before him, he explained that thé weather M. W. 











RECENT BOOKS. 


HESE days are the days of cheap books, and the author of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress” prized the 
people are generally prepared for wonders in ; “ Book of Martyrs”’ next to his Bible. oft. 
the way of penny publications. But we have had} To the One-Syllable Series of Books mentioned in — 
lying before us two such marvellous pennyworths as | our last review, two world-known works have been 
even in these days we could scarcely have ventured added: namely, “Evenings at Home ’”* and “ The 
to hope for. What do our readers think of Bunyan’s | Swiss Family Robinson.”+ The coloured illustrations 
*Pilgrim’s Progress,” both parts, and author’s life and are really the best of the kind we have seen, These 
his introduction included, for one penny ? Ani what | | | books, although principally intended for young: 
do they think of Foxe’s “ Book of Martyrs,”* complete | people, have much in them that will charm older. 
with an introduction written expressly for this issue, and wiser ears, and would be invaluable as first 
for the same nominal price? ‘We are rejoiced to see | | books for adults who, unfortunately, have yet their. 
that such efforts are being made to counteract, with | | way to make on the road of knowledge ; for, instead 
good,sterling, gospel literature, the evil effects that are | of such sentences as, “The dog bit the cat and the 
necessarily and evidently produced by the sale of the | cat did scratch the dog,” which, to say the least, are, 
heaps of sensational trash which we see daily exposed in | silly to any but infant ears, they have here opened 
dirty shop-windows, and hawked about in the streets { to them a pleasant, intelligent—and, indeed, standard: 
of our towns. We are sure our friends<will give a| | literature, with which the most experienced readers 
ready welcome to these useful editions, which form | count it no shame to be acquainted. 
the’vanguard of a Penny Library, and will use their| “Gleanings,”’{ by the Rev. D. Pledge, contains, 
influence in extending the circulation of both works | brief essays, generally well written, on some of the — 
ds far as they possibly can. We could say a word | most prominent portions of Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, ~ 
respecting the tasteful get-up of these diminutive | Solomon’s Song, and Isaiah. " 
volumes, but our readers will see and read and judge | + « pyenings at Home.” In Words of One Syllable, London: | 
for themselves.’ We cannot help remarking, ‘also, | Cassell, Petter, and Saige. 15 wonts of Go 
"= Swiss Fami obinson,’ ords of One 

how well these go together, when we remember that BM iiig become pomp Caitelas 7 


* Cassell's Penny Library—No. 1, Foxe’s “Book ‘of Martyrs.” t “Gleanings.” By the Rev. D. Pledge. London: Elliot; 
No. 2, Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim's Progress.” j Stock. 
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